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HOW MENTAL ABILITY-¥ARITS- 
WITS AGE AND RACE 





¢ 


How psychologists measure the v 
of their studies are applied to crerydcty life, were described by:Dr. J.McKeen 


Cattell, sditor of "Scicncco", before the american Association for the Advance 
ment of Science, of thich he is retiring president, 


orkings of tho mind, and how the results 
« 7 


"The life of the vnicollular amoeba consists largely in reacting to the 
immediate environment, and this rolés through ths whole range of animals to our 
‘ own behavior in daily life," Ir. Cattell said. "The creature whose responses 
are prompt and correct, not disturbed by irrelevent conjiitions end events, is 
the one that survives and succesis. There are some 700,000 motomcar accidents 
annually in the United States, ebout ninety per cent of which are due to the 
human factor. 








"It is a satisfaction to be this year associated with the work of the High- 
way Safety Conference arranged by the Secretary of Commerce, which is to deter- 
mine the physical and meatal examin®tions for drivers and public chauffeurs that 
should be adopted for a uniform system of licenses in the soveral states and 
thus to apply laboratory cxveriments to s-useful perpese," ho continued." 
"Psychologic@4 methods are now used for the sclection of taxicab drivers in‘a 
number of cities with resulting increase in cfficicncy rnd decrease in accidents. 
The most important work for ps,chology and its most useful applications ere the 
measurement of individual, group and racial differences, and the determination of 
the extent to which these depend on native endowment ond on subsequent experiences* 
Dr. Cattell went on. "Indeed it is argunble thet this is the most pressing 


problem of science and of socicty." 


ts 


°? 


"If each of us from the moron to the federal presijiont were selected for the 
work that he can do best, the work fitted in the best way to the individual and 
the best training given to him, the productivity of the nation would be more 
than doubled and the happiness of each would bo correspondingly incroased. If 
the best children were born, and only they, the welfare of the world would be 
advanced beyond the reach of practical imiginntion." 


"The human mind reacts to different stimli at differont agos in various 
er knowledze of these chénges is importont,"according to Dr. 
Cat . 
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Wey to learn, the rigat are at vhich to learn 


. "How we learn, the best 
different things, the bransicr of learning from one field to another, are 


subjects of fundamental jinot tases in psychelogy cnd in education," he said. 


"Me age curve is of fundanentel interest for psychology. Thus, for 
exampie, a child can penta to pronounce his om or a foreign Langunce best at the 
age of nbout three years; there is then a drop and sfter about twelve years he 
can not learn correct on mutatis, 


"Perhaps a boy can le:rn to ride a bicycle best at the average age of ten, ‘wu 
to drive a motor car at the age of sixteen. Our most original idexs probably 
cone in the early t:cntics. Sone of us may hope thet the curve for forming corre 


~ 


~~ + 
cn e 
ect judmments rises at icast to the age of sixty-five. 





"Our primary school system consists largely in trying to teach children | 
with much labor and resultinz stunidity on the pert of both teacher and »vurils, 
mathematical relations 2 couple of years before the orranism is ready and could 
respond to them without offort. Ticn us this is the ecusicst subject in which to 
examine children, they aro promotecl from ¢race + ic mninly on performance in 


arithmetic without regard to indivicual differences in other kinds of work. 

Reading character by externel physical sisms is difficvlt and unreliable," 
Dr. Cattell said; "no cerrclation has been fovnu in the Columbia leboratory 
between size @r shape of hoad and ability of any sort. There is no knom relate 
ion between complexion, forohcad, nose, chin or other features and psychological 
traits. 


iosnony or cravhology is the occupation of 
ible to tell even tho >. sex of the 
ce or from the handwriting. These are, of 


‘The reading of character by vhy 
charlatans. It is difficult or immo 
individual from the features of tho fe 


2 


course, legitimate subjects cf study." 


Dr. Cattell also explrined nor curves could be crarn shoving the histori- 


c 


cal distribution of emincnt men oy nationality and perform-nce. 


ry 
"An analysis of the kird of rerfo 
in war, science and scholarsh in poiities, voetry and rhilosophy, 
Italy_in art" he said. "Cf the sightoan great masicians, meny has produced 
ten, Ttaly six. ‘Of the fourteen fsreat cxplorers, England ha: 
Spain four. 


syns FP i. 
mance snows that Frence hes excelled 
‘ 


. 


fas . 


Though text-tooks end treatises on history, at lees 
period, are mainly concerned with wiré and politics, ther 
eminent soverigns, soldiers and statesmen than scientizic 
poets, artists and the liko. 


The rising curves for science, tho falline enurves for philesophy and the 
church are @Lignificant. Soldiers hive been cursussed in munbers oy en of 
Science ani the curves predict a eraduzl cessation of var and the predominance 
of science, 
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HUMAN MIND RESISIS 
WEW IDsAS 


How a new idea must fight for existence like an unwelcome intruder wes 
Goscrived in a paper by Dr, Edwin &. Slose?n, director of Science Service, read 
at the mecting of the Americen Association for tho Advancement of Science by 
Dr. Vernon Xollogg, secretary of the National Research Couacil. "To symbolize 
“a knowledge by light, and ignorance by darimess is as old es scienceit elf" 
Pr. Slosson said, "but the metayhor is ossentiully micleading, for dearimess is 
negative and offers n> resistance to the diffusion of light. But ignorance is 


not inért but actively opposes expansion of knowledge. 





“ "No cranium contains a vacuum. It is a woys filled with something, and, 
in the case of- certain individuals, filled wit. m.tter which is impenetrable 


Or at least difficult to make an impression upon. 





"Tn actual life," Dr. Slosson continued, "ignornnce is allied to conserva- 


tis and the combination is a strong enc. In ordor to introduce a new idea into 


the mind of man, it is seneraliy neccessary to oject an old one. 

"When a new idea is born tn *he mind of one men, it starts out in the 
world with a majority of 1,600,009,0°@ against it. If the question of whether 
the earth is round or flat or revolving or stationary were put to a papular 
referendum of the entire rorld at the present timo and compulsory voting were 
required, the Copernican thecry or the universe would be repealed by an over= 
whelming majority." 


In speaking cf the instinctive reaction of people against new ideas, Dr. 
Slosson saids 


"The education of adults is more difficult than the education of 
children because the brains of elders aro all cluttered un with ideas that have 
to be cast out or moved about to make room for now notions. We have looseleaf 
ledgers and encyclopedias nowadays, and we necd loose-leaft brains so that wa 
can keep our mental store of knowledge uptodate." 


e -" "One can lay contradictory ideas up in one's brain side by sido like 
ing books on a shelf," Dr. Slosson said. But you can only do that when the ideas 


are dead. Live ones brovuent into contact quarrel with each other and get 
knocked about, 


"Each advance in religion, as well as in science, meets the same 
instinctive reaction of opposition. It is as noticeable in the most trivial 
deviations from conventionsl customs as it is in chanzes in our fundamental 

: 3 conceptions of tho universe. 


cow 
"In our day, the transatlantic liner which recontly adopted the Diesel 


engine as s substitute for the steam engine, was oblized to erect two huge and 
useless smoke stacks in order to resemble the steamers of competing lines, 
because passengers refused to patronize a vosscl which did not have these 
familiar and visible signs of its ongine power." 


“And all through the history of science" said Dr. Slosson, "we find that 
new ideas have to force their way into the common mind in disguise, as though 
they were burglars instead of benefactors of the race." 














— 
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DISAASIS BIAWD FOR 
HATR-TRIGSGER TEMPERS 


If some one carclossly stcps on your foot and you bocomoe viclently angry 


perhaps the explosion is duo to the fact that years ago youhad scarlet fevor 


or some other illness. 


This question of whether disease affects the emotions , end the other 
point of view, of whether certain types of constitution are " rosponsible both 
for diseases and for increased emotion rere discussed by Dr. George M.Stratton, 
psychologist of the National Research Council, at a mecting of the American 
Psychological Association. Expressions of anger and fvar in more than 1,000 
college students were studied by Dr. Stratton in connection with tne fects of 
thoir physical history. Twenty classes of diseases, including hear*trouble, 


nourasthenia, and influcnz2, were ropresented. 


"There is a difference between the deta on students who have always been 


normmlly healthy, and those who have a ciscase record," he stated. "Individuals 


who have had disease show a somewhat more intense erotional reaction in anger 
situations than those who have not had disease. The intonsity of fear responses 
however, does not seem to be different in the two classes of individuals." 


"Men who have disease histories apvear to be thrown farther from normal and 
into readiness for somevhat more intense anger than do women who have had a 
similar history," said Dr. Stratton. “And the importance of the different 
diseases is probably not ontirely the same with menand women. Influcnz®%, for 


.exariple, which thus far has revealed little or no importance for the anger 


reactions of women, appears to bo of considerable importance for the enger react— 
ions of mon." 


Among the questions which should be investigeted are: the cumlative 
effect of several discases on the crotions of an individval, whether diseases 
in childhood are more closely linked with emeticnal diffcrences than diseases in 
lator Fife, and whether thore is some cormon factor in certain diseases which is 
closely connected with emotional iwke-up of the individual, Dr. Stratton gaid. 





URGES COOFERATION IN SCIENSE AS IN INDUSTRY 


Speaking before the scientists cathored for the amunl mecting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Scionce, Dr. Vernon “ellozs, 
permanent sccretary of the National Resoarch Council, told members of the 
organization — : that cooperation and coordination neod not cramp thoir 


style in any way. 


"While scientific men will agree that organization is a good thing in 
business, in producticn andi mrketing, in carrying on wor and mnaging a fleet 
some of them do not at 211 like the word 'orzgenizetton? used in connection with 
scicnce. They say it is out of plece and that science, like music and art, 
ought not to be, and caunot successfully be, orcenized. 


"This criticism proceeds not from any conviction, growing out of the obser- 
vation of sciontific work accomplished in this wey, but from a rather widely 
accepted assumption that most of tho great advances in scientific lmorledge 
have come from men workins alone," he continued. "It is true that most of the 
epoch-mking events in the history of scientific progress are linked with the 
names of single individuals. 
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"But a careful eramination of the history of these epocnal events will 
show that their coming abcut has nut Leen due to the efforts of these 
individuals alone, but to a rather suddeu crystallization around them of a 
solution to which many men and many minds had contributed their parts. 


"Of course it has come avout at that time and nlace. because of the 
superior understanding, by the final contributor, of the moaning of the many 
facts gradually gathered from many places. Because of this knack for seeing 
the meaning and for being able to generalize when others could not, the so- 
called discoverer:: deserves the credit he gcts," Dr. Kelloge added. 


"The individual in this case is usually a genius. But the genius 
is a rare bird. If we look back over the history of science we can count a 
respectable number of these. But history covers many hundreds of years. How 
many cxist in a single century, and how many today? 


"There are about 6,000 vrofcssional working biolosists in this country 
today, Bat how many are Darwins? How meny of us scientific men are geniuses? 
Almost all geniuses are absolute individualists and could not cooperate or 
work with coordinating organizations. There are also some extreme individual- 
ists who by temperamentcannot work in teams, although they are not geniuses. 


But most cf us are not geniuses and we are not lieble to make an epoch 
making discovery tomorrow. We are able to do a lot of sound scientific 
work, nevertheless. We are just capable, industrious, well trained workers, 
with more or less pronounced gregarious instincts, able and willing to work 
and play together. 


"And all advance does not depend on genius, Are we, who are deeply 
interested in this advance and ready to do our little part to help along, to 
sit idly by while we await for some rare bird to wing his way over the 
horizon? We cah all do something, and we can do more if we help each other, 
if we plan together, and work together along lines and by methods which 
recommend themselves by united control." 





AUTO TIRE FORCED RUBBER RESEARCH 


Although the rubber industry is old, it is only in the last twenty years 
since automobile tires have come into use, that it has grown by leaps and 
bounds. R.P.Dinsmore of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company explained the 
progress of knowledge in this field of science before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


“Research in the rubber industry dates back to the time of the discovery 
of vulcanization by Charles Goodyear in 1839," he said. This basic discovery 


_made the industry possible. Very little is yet knom even tod1y of the 


properties of rubber, and this should receive the first consideration in 
future research, The problems of vulcanization, pigment reinforcement, and 
resistance to oxidation are pressing to be solvod in the industry today." 
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AUTO TIRE FORCED RUBBER RESZARCH 


Although the rubber industry is old, it is only in the last twenty years 
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HYBRIDIZATION OF MAN AND APF 10 BF ATTAMPT™D IN AFRICA 


The question of how close is the relationship between the anthropeid apes and 
human kind may be settlet by the exneriments on hybridization about to be started 
at the Pasteur Institute a+ Kindia, French Guincae Lest year the Pasteur Institute 
of Paris was allotted br the Covornor General of French West Africa a large estate 
three miles from Kindit cn an cluv2.ed end saluprions plateau four thousand feet 
above the seb. Here l-lor tories and restcences for the staff and native habita~ 
tions have been erectci, ani parks provided for the auimals necessary for the pre- 
paration of serums and vaccinss to counteract tropical diseascse 


Since Kindia is citvetcd in the natural habitat of various kinds of apes and 
monkeys, and since thes: 2re suscentible to many human direases to which other 
animals are immne, it is hoped th7t experiments carried on here may lead to know- 
ledge of the cause and cure of some of the ills that afflict humanitye Dre Ae Cal- 
mette, sub-director of the Pastorr Institnte of Paris, in announcing the program of 
the African station, stated trat rorsiolosists may here find facilities for carry- 
ing on experiments, rot only in the rejuvenation of old wen by the impl2atattoi of 
monkey glands, but also the reverse. Hitherto the difficulty of carrying on physi- 
ological or psychological researches with apes and monkevs has been that they could 
not be bred in captivity, byt Major Wilbert, director of the Kindia Institute pro- 
poses to overcome this obstacle by resort to artificial fecundation, such as is in 
common use in horsebreeding. 


Still more radical expcriments in this field are to be attempted by e& Russian 
biologist, Professor I. Ivanov of Moscow, who sails in Jaruary for Kindia, where 
according to an announcement of the U.SeS.R. Society of Cultural Relations, he will 
first try to cross the chimpanzee with the orang-utan and these with the gorilla, 
by artifical impregnation. If these succeed he will try t6 produce a hybrid be-~ 
tween the highest anthropoids and tho most primitive of the mmen racee In an ine 
terview given to a Moscow piper just before leaving home, Dre Ivanov says of his 
plans: 


"The problem of the pessibility of man's crossing with enthropoid apes 
has occupied me for more than 20 years, but actual test of the matter has so 
far been impossible. The anthropoid apes de not breed in captivity, and to 
make the proper experiments it was seen to be necessary to make a speeial 
expedition to the lends where they are at home, which involves large expend- 
itures. During the lest few years I hve mado two trips outside of Russia 
and on these discussed my plans with well imown French scicntists, Calmette 
and Roux (director of the Pasteur Institute of Paris), toth of wuom promised 
to cooperate in the arrangement of the desired expeditione A short time ago 
I presented the plan before the Russian Academy of Scicnceés, and as a result 
the Academy granted me $10,000 for the proposed expedition, so that I shall 
be able to depart in November or December for Africa." 


There ars no authenticated cases of such e crossing between apes and huuans in spite 
of the stories circulated in trop‘cal countrios from anciont timos to the present. 
It is Dr. Calmette's hove that compotent bioloricel investigators from America or 
elsewhere may make use of tie uniquo situation and opportunities of the Pasteur 
Institute at Kindia for physiological experimentaticns 
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EARTHS EBUSLT CF WEDGES WaW GOOLCCICAL THORS 


A world built of wedecs, lite on orange, only with the weiecs morc irregular ond 
probably net running a2l the way to tue center, is tae gist of a theory which is set 
forth in recent issue of the Journs:l of Geolegy by Ire Rollon T. Chauberlin of the 
University of Chicago. According te this nev theory ho more level parts of the 
earth's surface. ‘represent ti broad ends ¢f there grent wedges, and the mountain 
chains ore due. to the emmriin vo of thcoig sides, woere they ere crushed ageinst 
the sides of nefghboriz¢ wedres. Met all mountoin ranges were necessarily formed 
in this way,,. but wherever , ore <2 pairs, rith a broadhighland in between, 
there is a strong pres vi ; net y erces ae been at worke yee rs are 
pointed oyt in the hoe’si2s 2: 
between; and in Asia +) 
mountainse 


. the “Hinale ye. onl Yuer iIwn 


This theory, was first given wide prominence Uy a Gorman geologist, Dre Leopold 
Kober though Dre Chamberlin first colied ettention to it in this country a muaaber 
of years earlier. Dr. Cxmberlin ie 
but by laboratory’ eoxporinenise oo dpreca, atten, Sty misses of meterial in ea tri- 
engular. framo of massive ctetl,on squeezed in the sides, Under the pressure 
the mterial buckled ard broke ir tl oi Pe fracturese The same kind of results 
were also obtained wher ieyors of leose sand were pusked between worden blockse 
Not only did wedge-shaped "faultins" occur, but miniature meuntair rengcs piled up 


on the surface, as called for by the thoorye 


storms sweeping over treclecs prairics could do lit tle harm 
‘of the Indians were such thet loss of life was sligute Tac ecrly settlers in isoe 


. 


% 


GREATER TORNADO DAMAGE SEAN AS PCPYLATION INCFEASES 


Tornadoes will do more dome as the Unitea States becomes more thickly popu 
lated, was the forecast mde by two U.S. Weather Bureau meterolocists, Clarence Je 
Root of Springfield, Ill. and S. De. Flore of Ka, Kansas, before the revent meet= 
ing of the dnerican Association for the Advencemert of Scioncee 


"There is no reason to believe that in prenhi istoric days ternacic stcrms were 


fewer or less severe thar today," Mr. Root saicde "“Gefore the white man came these 
Tne living conditions 


lated cabins were for the sen part ignorant of tho real menace cf the tornados" 


As the courtry becomes still more thickly populsted the peint will be reacheéd, 
“ccording to Mr. Flora, where conctruction will be perfected to resist wind stress 
more. 


"Just as the modern fireproof tilding was evelved to reduce the enormous fire 
loss, so we may expect to see buildings in the future withstard violent storms," 
he said. "A study of the tornado which hit idurphreesDoro, Tilincis, in March, 1925, 
showed that better construction woulc nave saved many lives and much property." 


According to a compilation of deta on storms made by Mr. Foot, the state of 
Iowa leads in importent tornadecs, having nine percent. of thém all. Missouri, 
Kansas, Tennessee, alabama, Minnesot tes Tl imois, & nd Wiscensin follow in order. 
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Out of 384 tornadoes, ‘1c sictod, seventy—eisnt por cent. movod northeast. 
Out of 452 tornadoes, cighty per cont. hanpencd between noon and six o'clock in 
the cvening. 


Se 8 me tet ee me ee 


NEW WORLD MADE FOR PusNTS AT BOYCE THOMPSON INSTITUTE 


Hom plants respond to strange conditions never found in nature, such as day- 
light arbitrarily set at arything from zero to twenty-four hours 2 day, carbon 
dioxid ten times es concentrated as it is in norrmml air, and atmospheric moisture 
held anyrhere that the ranipulstors want it, was told in an illustrated discussion 
before tte Amorican Jsscciauticn r the Advancement of Science by John M. Arthur 
of the Boyce Thompson Institution, Yonkers, N.Y. 


ry oO 


One lot of plants wos given ten tim 
at tne same time had its drylignt poriod 
lights. Red clover plarts in t. 

38 days, when under ordinary az 
quired for the same results, §& 
duced taller plants, yieldinz l 
plants under normal conditioas. 


the normal amount of carbon dioxid and 

h yr six nours with powerful electric 
ad proiuced a good cron of hay in 
tions tro years vould have been re- 
pring whent, baricy and oats in the samo group pro- 

™ oth grain &ndi strew, taan control 


3 
3) 
+ fe & 
9 
a 


A second series of plants ras given licht for 24 hours a day, but no extra 
carbon dioxid. ‘These did little. better than the control plants, and on the whole 
not nearly as woll asthose that were givon the cxtra gas. Apparently plents need 
a rest, for a tomato plant subjec ed to continuous lisht treatment finally died. 
aA second tomato plant, given 19 hours of li gat and 5 hours's rest, survived and 
grew slowly, while a third, with 7 hours! rest cach night, bore fruit. 





f all conditions af- 
on: and cxtensive can— 
hysiolozy. 


With its facilities for cormplcote and ace 
fecting plant life, the Boyce Tiompson Institu 
paign of rescarch into the fundamental problen 















DOCTORS! CHARGZS CHANCE WITH MoDICAL PROGRESS 






' What should a doctor charge his patient? This is a question that ras brought 


up before the American Association for the Advancement of Science mecting recently 
by Dr. Michael M. Davis of the United Hospital Fund of Now York. 






Since the advent of the snecialist, the increase in the importance of tho la- 
boratory analysis, X-rays and therapoutic services, racicel changes heve come about 
in modical fees, Dr. Davis said. In the old days wren most physicians did practi- 

7 


cally the same work, the fees charged were,so to spealc, fixed by custom and were 
fairly uniforn. 








At the present time fees in yeep and to aless extent in the country, vary 
from $1.00 & visit to the office of a country prectitioner , to $10,000 for a 
major operation by a surgeon of nationel reputation Cther costs besides doctors! 
fees have arisen, such as expendituresfor laboratory and X-ray tests, nursing, and 
hospital charges. 
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Owar & fourth of the entirs modionl wrofession zives a rortion of its time 
to hospitals anil chnritadl: titutions and ciinics. ‘Ylesc are usually the 
trained aud best knuowa doc ua their feces to the waving patients are 

probably increased in propertio o the amount of 4ims they give away, Dr. Davis 
snid. , 


Studies: of family mM2s stio° at the evurage oddle class person can nover 
afford to havé any but very min inesses, if well traincd physicians and most 
approved.forms of diagn atment are securcd. Imporient adjustments will 
have to be wode in tae fctur Pit ay fee to the avorave pocketbook, and to pay 
the doctor at the sano report shots 


oa be whe 





INTELLIGENT STULENTS SHOW MOST SPLED 


The rate at which on indtvitval thinks and acts p} 
of his particular persc i smile or tho tone of 
teristically fast, or sli “4 wecitua. How this coactant 
ed in intelligence tests mos ieetridec by Pror. gs. & Sering 


of Harverd University, 2<fore th: d/u-rican Psychological Aus 


- Harvard students were civen intelligences tosts in wh they had to col 
‘puzzles, compléte sentences, and Co & wide variety of rs, &11 as pt 
as they could, The stuiont wio m.do the ta rte sed re i > test made the 
highest in most of the others, ana tne other st ie ro tte closcly in the 
same order for.all the tests. 

The possibility had been suzzested that individuals who take such tests 
vary in speed according to their ability to concontrets aad to organize their 
forces for difficult mental effors. But the erporiz np ered that the student 
who is slow at mental symmastics is also slow rasn t 2rol:; to press a key as 
soon as he hears a signal. 


mown about the nature 
mportant factor, 
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The two papenesagse 
of intelligence, and th 
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TAD Tar oT) Ap? CrreT rH? 
SHOW FAR? » ano my 40 UURS warts AF og 


Sometimes unexpected carly frosts have ch 
corn, and corn growers hivo tried ol. sorts of 
early, so that when the frost cGocs core it can éo 


Prof. A. T. Erwin of tho Iowa Agricultural Exncriment Station has tried to 
find if there is any way of drving f wl grown covn cut ahead of time anc rmeking it 
more sure of escaping the frost. He told of the results of his tests before the 
American Assccieticn for the Advancement of Science mecting. 


The old fashioned metho. used : arm sf cutting the tops of the ccra 
joint above the ear while the corn is 3 ne tine stage, cutting its teeth, 
ait not help the curing or éryine of . sof, Exwin found. When the corr 


was cut and shockec, the results were also unsa 
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Put whon the husks wore slit ond the seeds oxposed to tho sun and wind while 
the corn was still standing in tho fiolds, it cured quickly and about two weeks! 
! time was saved. Whon onlv a fov cars in @ field vwor> slit, the damage from birds 
was considerable , but whon an cntire ficld was treated in that way, it did not 
; amount to anything. ' 





‘ This method my mean 2 considcrable saving in such states as Iove and Illinois 
where nearly a fourth of all the corn in the United Statcs is grown, It is especi- 
ally useful in sweet corn growing because tho large amount of sugar in the corn 
holds the water longer. 


As long as the corn contains es much as 20 per cont. nator, thore is danger 
of spoilage due to freezing. Roasting ears have atout 85 per cent. moisture, and 
somewhere between dentinzs time and frost, the corn mist lose more than the 65 per 
cent. difference, 


TABLOID 30CK REVIEW 





THE MARVELS OF ANIMAL INGENUITY. By C. A. Ealand. Lippincott. 1925 
SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS AND EAPERIMANTS. By C. RB. Gibson, Lipniacott. 1926. 


Mr. Ealand's book is a naturel history wonder-pnook for young people. For 
the most part it serves it murnose vory well, though the author does not discrim~ 
inate between the mechanical work done by animals, which might legitimtely de 
called animal ingenuity, ond adaptetions such as the structure of the honey ant and 
the coloring of birds! eggs, He is also prenace a little too ready to credit an 
animal with more intelligence *han it ree ly possesses; for exemple, he 
perpetuates the myth of beavers felling trees exactly in the right direction. 
| Mr. Gibson's work is frankly of 2 lighter character, consisting of a miscellaneous 
collection of clementary experiments in physical chemisal and psychological 
"magic" for the amusement of children. 














HASTENS GROWTH OF CUTTIVGS BY USING OXIDATICN AGENTS 






A new method insuring qvick rooting of cuttings, and thereby saving time 
and space in vineyard and nursery operations, was described before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science by A.d.Winkler of the California 
agricultural experiment station. 








sé Mr. Winkler took advantage of the rell-imom physiologival fact that rapid 
S| growth is a process requiring ropid vse of oxysen by the tissves. He treated 

| érape cuttings with chemicals like hydrogen neroxide and potussium ferricyanide, 
which belong tn the lass lmown as oxidising rersents, hoving the effect of 
speeding up the supply and uss of oxygene In all casos he found thet the production 
and growth cf roots on his cub@ings was materially hostened by the treatmente 














